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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Controversy Raised 


Over Chain Stores 


Many States Have Enacted Legis- 
lation to Curb Activities 
of Chain Stores 


PROS AND CONS DISCUSSED 





Independents Claim Chains Use Un- 
fair Methods. Chains Cite 
Efficiency Record 


For more than a decade, the problem 
of the chain store has loomed large in 
public discussion. From the sidewalks of 
the small village to the halls of Congress, 
the debate has gone on. State after state 
has passed laws imposing special taxes upon 
the chain stores. Congress has enacted 
legislation placing restrictions upon the 
chain stores, and the effort continues to 
pass a federal law which would tax all 
chain stores heavily. The battle has been 
carried to the courts of the country, even 
to the United States Supreme Court, and 
the end of the struggle is not yet in sight. 


How the Public Feels 


How do the American people, the mil- 
lions of consumers who are most vitally 
affected, feel about the chain store? Ac- 
cording to a poll taken some time ago by 
Fortune magazine, a majority of those 
questioned declared that they bought all 
or some of their groceries at chain stores. 
At the same time, a majority favored plac- 
ing a tax upon the chain stores so that 
they would not enjoy an advantage over 
the independent dealer. The opinion seems 
to prevail, therefore, that the independent 
storekeeper should be protected from the 
pinch he feels from the chains. And yet 
the public is anxious to take advantage of 
the lower prices which the chain charges 
for its wares. Public opinion is obviously 
paradoxical, if not contradictory. 

If the public is confused on the issue of 
the chain store, and if its actions are 
frequently at variance with its sympathies, 
the reason may be found in the attempts 
which have been made by both sides to 
influence public opinion. From the days 
when the first chain store was set up to 
compete with the independent dealer, the 
movement was launched to prevent the 
chain from running the independent out 
of business. The independents organized 
themselves and brought pressure to bear 
upon state legislatures. In order to pro- 
tect themselves, the chains likewise sought 
to influence legislation, state and national. 
Both sides to the dispute have used every 
conceivable argument to influence public 
opinion. 

Before examining the arguments involved 
in the present controversy, let us look at 
the growth of the chain store and the role 
it plays in our national economic life. The 
chain store is not a recent development. 
As early as 200 B.C., a Chinese merchant 
is reported to have owned a large chain of 
stores. The chain store was known in 
ancient Rome. The chain store, as we 
know it in the United States today, had 
its origin just before the Civil War, with 
the establishment of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, which is now 
the largest chain in the country, operating 
some 12,000 stores and doing a business 
of approximately $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The founders of the A. and P. chain 
started as a mail-order house, selling tea 
and coffee at cut-rate prices. They could 
undersell other tea and coffee dealers by 
buying and selling in quantity. Whereas 
(Concluded on page 7) 








































































BRITISH PRESS COMBINE 


BRITISH GUNS CLOSE THE MEDITERRANEAN BOTTLENECK AT GIBRALTAR 








When Freedom Is Lest 


By WALTER E. Myer 


A good many Americans have expressed sympathy for Fritz Thyssen, once a mighty 
figure in German industry and finance, who is now on his way to Argentina, a fugitive 
from his native land. In my opinion this sympathy has been misplaced. I feel sorry 
for millions of Germans and English and French and Norwegians, and for men, women, 
and children of other lands who are dying or suffering today through no fault of their 
own. But as I see it, Fritz Thyssen brought his troubles upon himself. In the days of 
the German republic he was one of the richest men of the nation. His chief purpose 
was to keep his wealth. In those days he didn’t trust the democratic government of 
Germany. He wasn’t willing to have the people use their democratic government to 
guard their interests and his. He thought he knew a better way. Wouldn’t it be a fine 
thing, he thought, to do away with freedom of discussion! Then the people couldn’t 
talk about communism or any other dangerous ideas. Wouldn’t it be just the thing to 
get rid of free government and turn the country over to a group of dictators—the Nazi 
party! Then property would be protected and all sorts of democratic inefficiency and 
foolishness would be ended. So Herr Thyssen put up the money to support the Nazi 
movement. He helped to destroy the German republic and to foster Hitler’s rule of 
Germany. 


Things went along well enough for Thyssen for a time. Then after a while he found 
out something which traitors to liberty nearly always discover too late. He found out 
that when freedom dies and dictators are placed in control, no one is secure, not even 
rich men like Thyssen. He was willing to take away from the German people their right 
to rule themselves; their freedom of speech and press. He found, too late, that his own 
property was not safe; that no man is free when freedom dies throughout a nation. 
So he cries out against Hitler, calling him a betrayer; forgetting his own betrayal of 
his people. 

There are people in our own country who could learn a lesson from this German 
fugitive. There are people who become impatient with the worship of democracy. They 
would deny the right of free speech to anyone who advocates a cause in which they do not 
believe. This is a dangerous error. The best defense for all of us is to maintain our 
faith in democracy and to uphold the principles of democratic government at all times. 
If things do not go well in our country, we should not lose patience with the workings of 
democracy, but we should see to it that our problems are handled better. We need a 
better-informed and a more alert citizenship, but we don’t need the help of dictators 
in America. If we undertake to buy security by giving up liberty, we are likely to find 
that we have lost both, just as Fritz Thyssen did. 








World Is Watching 
The Mediterranean 


War Threatens to Spread to the 
Inland Sea as Tension Grows 
Between Allies and Italy 


ITALIANS WANT SUPREMACY 
Hold That Italy Must Dominate the 


Mediterranean, or Become a 
Prisoner in It 




















Now that the Allies have withdrawn 
from all their bases in central Norway, 
and openly admit that Germany has won 
the fight in that region, Europe is won- 
dering where the next blow will fall. Many 
observers expect it may come in the Med- 
iterranean, where the danger signals are 
once more flying as Italy is showing signs 
of wanting to get into the war. The 
Italian press has been reviling England 
and France with unusual fury. An Italian 
fleet is reported to be massing in the 
Dodecanese Islands region, off Turkey. 
The British have ordered all their mer- 
chant ships out of the Mediterranean, and 
are gathering a fleet near Alexandria, 
Egypt, while the French are holding them- 
selves in readiness in the west. Marine 
insurance rates on ships and cargoes bound 
from the United States into the Mediter- 
ranean have risen as much as 50 and 100 
per cent—a sure sign that trouble is pos- 
sible, if not probable. 


Diplomatic Activity 


As we go to press, there is no means of 
knowing for certain whether the war will 
spread to the Mediterranean. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently told his press 
conference that he was trying to prevent 
the European war from spreading beyond 
its present confines, his statement was 
quickly interpreted to mean that he had 
been trying to persuade Mussolini to stay 
out of the war. A great deal of diplomatic 
activity in Washington and Rome seems 
to substantiate this. The American am- 
bassador to Italy, William Phillips, and the 
Italian ambassador to Washington, Prince 
Ascanio Colonna, have been continually in 
touch with the governments to which they 
are accredited. As a result of this ac- 
tivity, Italian Foreign Minister Count 
Ciano is reported to have promised that 
Italy does not intend to enter the war 
“at present.” This was later modified to 
read “within 10 days,’ so the actual suc- 
cess of American diplomatic efforts re- 
mains in doubt, for the present. 

Whether President Roosevelt’s efforts 
in Rome will succeed or fail, the danger 
of war remains. And so long as it remains, 
everything that goes on in the Mediterra- 
nean will be regarded with alert interest in 
the capitals of Europe. Every power with 
a financial or strategic stake in that region 
is looking to its defenses, weighing costs, 
and considering how it may best protect 
itself in that inland sea. Let us look at 
the region for a moment. 

The Mediterranean is an almost tideless 
sea, stretching for 2,300 miles east from 
British-held Gibraltar, to French-domi- 
nated Syria. Its average width from north 
to south is 300 miles, but it varies greatly. 
The sea can be entered or cleared only 
through three narrow bottlenecks—through 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, at the east- 
ern and western ends, and through the 
Dardanelles to or from the “blind alley” 
of the Black Sea, to the northeast. As a 
body of water, the Mediterranean is fa- 


mous for its calm, mild climate, for its 
(Concluded on page 3) 
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Open-Mindedness 


OHN DEWEY says in his book, “How 

We Think,” that there are certain at- 
titudes of mind which one must cultivate 
if his thinking is to be clear. He names 
three of these attitudes: open-mindedness, 
wholeheartedness, and responsibility. Con- 
cerning open-mindedness Mr. Dewey has 
this to say: 

“This attitude may be defined as free- 
dom from prejudice, partisanship, and 
such other habits as close the mind and 
make it unwilling to consider new prob- 
lems and entertain new ideas. But it is 
something more active and positive than 
these words suggest. It is very different 
from empty-mindedness. While it zs hos- 
pitality to new themes, facts, ideas, ques- 
tions, it is not the kind of hospitality that 
would be indicated by hanging out a sign: 
‘Come right in; there is nobody at home.’ 
It includes an active desire to listen to 
more sides than one; to give heed to facts 
from whatever source they come; to give 
full attention to alternative possibilities; 
to recognize the possibility of error even in 
the beliefs that are dearest to us. Mental 
sluggishness is one great factor in closing 
the mind to new ideas. The path of least 
resistance and least trouble is a mental rut 
already made. It requires troublesome 
work to undertake the alteration of old 
beliefs. Self-conceit often regards it as a 
sign of weakness to admit that a belief 
to which we have once committed our- 
selves is wrong. We get so identified with 
an idea that it is literally a ‘pet’ notion, 
and we rise to its defense and stop our 
mental eyes and ears to anything dif- 
ferent.” 

People are often afraid of new ideas, 
Dewey continues. They hold slavishly to 
the facts and notions which are already 
in their minds. It is as though a coat of 
armor were worn around the mind, keep- 
ing everything out. The open-minded per- 
son, on the other hand, is always reach- 
ing out for the truth. He is curious about 
things, and is always willing to change his 
mind when new facts or evidence call for 
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a change. Unless he is willing to do this, 
he is not likely to make _ intellectual 
progress. 


Most people think they are open-minded 
whether they really are or not. If you are 
in doubt about your own attitude, you may 
ask yourself this question: ‘Do I frequently 
change my mind about things as a result 
of an argument, or after I have read a book 
or an article on an important question?” 
You should not be flopping from one side 
of a question to the other all the time, but 
if you very seldom change your views, 
you are probably not very open-minded. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Dodecanese (doe- 
dek-ah-nees’), Ascanio Colonna (ahs-kah’- 
nyoe koe-loe’nah), Raeder (ray’der), Toulon 


Marseille (mar’say’), Rabat (rah- 
Tunisia (tu-nish’i-ah—wz as in unite), 
Pantelleria (pahn-tel-leh- 
(oe-trahn’toe), Narvik 
(nahr’veek), Fulgencio Batista (fool-hen’syoe 
bah-tees’tah), Mindanao (min-dah-nah’oe), 
Luzon (loo-zon’), Davao (dah’vou—ou as 
in out). 


(too’loan’), 
baht’), 
Bizerte (bee-zert’), 
ree‘ah), Otranto 
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Advertising 


DVERTISING, one of the oldest arts, 

has existed from the earliest days of 
commerce. In ancient times, signboards 
and criers were used for advertising pur- 
poses. In old Pompeii, shops displayed 
terra-cotta signs showing two men dueling 
to indicate a fencing school. In Paris and 


London, similar methods of advertisement 
were followed during the Middle Ages. 
Then, with the invention of printing in 


Europe 500 years ago, advertising took on 
a new form. Tea, coffee, and chocolate 
were introduced into England through 
newspapers. With the steady increase of 
periodicals and books, advertising grew. 
In more modern times, the invention of the 
steamboat, the railroad, the telegraph, the 
camera, and recently, the radio, has had its 
effect upon this art. 

This business is affected by changing 
world conditions. When war broke out in 
Europe last fall, the United States, cut off 
from any European market, began to 
boost domestic products—one example of 
the importance of advertising today. 

Advertising has become a_ universal 
phase of American industry. Every busi- 
ness in the nation tries to place its 
products or its services favorably be- 
fore the attention of the public. It is ad- 
vertising its wares. Wherever one turns, 
one finds advertising in some form—in de- 
partment stores, automobile firms, credit 
associations, banks, chain stores, theaters, 
transportation lines, specialty shops, and 
elsewhere. All these branches of industry 
advertise heavily in newspapers and maga- 
zines, on the radio, and along the roadside. 

This effort to inform the public about 
the merits of the thousands of products 
which are on the market gives employment 
to an army of men and women. Today, 
most businesses employ advertising staffs. 
It is estimated that there are 45,000 per- 
sons, 5,000 of whom are women, working 
full time at the task of writing advertise- 
ments or conducting advertising campaigns. 
Much of the advertising is planned as a 
part-time enterprise by executives of a 
concern. 

An advertising staff generally consists of 
a manager, copy writers, and research as- 
sociates. A number of the larger firms 














So You Keep Up With the News? 








(For answers to the following questions, 


1. The Swedish premier, who announced his 
government’s determination to defend her neu- 
trality, is (a) John Nygaarsvold; (b) Vidkun 
Quisling; (c) Per Albin Hansson; (d) Galeazzo 
Ciano. 

2. Name the book in which Hitler com- 
mitted himself to an invasion of Russia and 
to the subsequent annexation of the Soviet 
Ukraine. 

3. Before the Russo-German pact of last 
year, Russia and Germany were drawn to- 
gether after the World War in 1922 by the 
(a) Locarno pact; (b) Munich pact; (c) 
Brenner pact; (d) Rapallo pact. 

4, Where were the Olympic Games to have 
been held this year? In 1916 war prevented 
them from taking place in what city? 

5. England and Turkey have succeeded in 
bringing Soviet Russia into diplomatic con- 
tact with the government of (a) Rumania; 
(b) Greece; (c) Bulgaria; (d) Yugoslavia. 

6. True or false? The United States is now 
planning to abandon its 23-year-old policy of 
nonrecognition of the Soviet Union. 

7. Who is the latest associate justice of the 
Supreme Court who delivered the decision rul- 
ing that workers who are on strike have a 
right to carry signs in a picket line? Who 
succeeded him as attorney general? 

8. In 1927, the Soviets backed the Chinese 
Communists in their struggle against General- 
issimo , but today they are aiding 
this same man in China’s war against Japan. 

9. True or false? In 1928 the Soviet Union 
became the first country to ratify the Kellogg- 
Briand peace pact outlawing war. 

10. True or false? President Roosevelt 
made a speech at Kingston, Ontario, in 1938, 
in which he said that the United States would 
fight to protect Canada against invasion. 

11. The British chancellor of the exchequer, 
who recently announced that the war had al- 
ready cost England $3,000,000,000, is (a) Nev- 
ille Chamberlain; (b) Anthony Eden; (c) 
Winston Churchill; (d) Sir John Simon. 


turn to page 7, column 4) 


12. In order to tackle the perplexing migra- 
tory labor problem, the House of Representa- 
tives recently voted (a) to have a five-man 
committee investigate the matter; (b) to spend 
large sums of money for relief; (c) to prevent 
labor from moving between states; (d) to 
give government land to these people. 


13. What country, next to Canada, con- 
tains the largest land area in the Western 
Hemisphere ? 


14. Who is the director of the Music Ap- 
preciation Hour for the National Broadcasting 
Company each Friday afternoon? 

15. What European country has announced 








the decision to route its Mediterranean ship- 
ping around the Cape of Good Hope? 

16. This precautionary measure was believed 
to have been taken in case (a) Japan; (b) 
Italy; (c) Soviet Russia; (d) Turkey entered 
the European war. 


17. Robert Millikan has received the Nobel 
prize for his work in the field of (a) mu- 
sic; (b) literature; (c) physics; (d) law. 


18. European refugees will live in the Sousa 
Settlement, located in (a) The Dominican Re- 
public; (b) Cuba; (c) Paraguay; (d) Colom- 
bia. 

19. Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner have 
written a new book called 


20. It deals with the United States’ (a) con- 
servation program; (b) foreign policy; (c) 
farm problem; (d) unemployment situation. 


place the responsibility for their publicity 
campaigns in the hands of special adver- 
tising agencies. The business census of 
1935 reported that there were 1,212 ad- 
vertising agencies in the country during 
that year. These agencies had more than 
13,000 employees. 

The most important job in the field is 
that of the advertising manager. Whether 
it be in a store, a factory, or a newspaper 
office, it is the manager’s task to see that 
the publicity is of such nature as to bring 
results. He must know the product which 
he wishes to sell, and at the same time, 
he must understand public tastes. He must 
have an idea of what will appeal to the 
fancy of the masses of the people. Not 
only must he understand the psychology of 
individuals, but he must understand social 
psychology. It is also necessary for him 
to keep in close touch with public opinion 
and fashions. 

Besides the advertising manager, there 
are the copy writers. These men and 
women put into definite form the appeals 
which the advertisers wish to make. They 
must know the product and understand 
what the market possibilities are. The 
copy writer should be a person of wide 
reading and experience, and a keen observer 
of everyday life. He must have the 
ability to express himself vividly and cor- 
rectly in writing and to know how the type 
will look when it appears in print. 

What salaries do men and women in the 
advertising field receive? The inexperi- 
enced copy writer generally starts at $20 
to $30 a week. Advancement depends 
upon the skill of the individual. Experi- 
enced copy writers often make more than 
$50 a week, but the majority of them earn 
between $25 and $50 a week. 

The advertising manager of a large es- 
tablishment makes the largest salary. Some 
of them get as much as $50,000 a year, but 
the average receive around $7,500. These 
jobs, of course, are usually obtained only 
after years of experience, and their number 
is limited. 

The advertising agencies are highly con- 
centrated regionally, with over half of 
them located in New York City. Those 
who seek employment in this field will be 
obliged to go to population centers, and 
possibly to New York. Employment is 
to be found, however, in many firms which 
write their own copy and carry on their 
own advertising campaigns rather than en- 
trust the job to special agencies. 

What chances are there for a young per- 
son who wishes to enter this field? A 
comparatively small number of copy writers 
are registered with the United States Em- 
ployment Service as seeking employment. 
This does not mean that openings in this 
industry are easy to find. Competition is 
unquestionably increasing as the field grows 
in popularity. Advertising work requires 
real talent, and only those who have reason 
to believe that they possess it should seek 
careers as advertisers. 

A high school student who is interested 
in this vocation should get on the advertis- 
ing staff of the high school paper. He 
should read books and magazine articles on 
salesmanship and psychology. Studying ad- 
vertising techniques displayed in magazines 
and on billboards is also valuable. A young 
person should master the English language, 
develop a large vocabulary, and practice 
writing. 

There are about 30 universities in the 
United States which offer courses in ad- 
vertising. Then, most large cities have 
business schools offering advertising courses 
which students may follow either in the 
daytime or at night. Sometimes, the lo- 
cal Y.M.C.A. offers these studies. 

For further information, write to the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 470 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Two 
trade magazines to read are Advertising 
and Selling and Printers Ink. A good book 
on the subject is “An Outline of Advertis- 
ing: Its Philosophy, Science, Art, and 
Strategy,” by George Burton Hotchkiss, 
published in 1933 by Macmillan Company. 
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Europe Watches 


Mediterranean 
(Concluded from page 1) 


bright blue colors, its sponges, coral for- 
mations, and some 400 species of fish. As 
a region it is famous as the cradle of an- 
cient civilizations, and of three great reli- 
gions, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Its 
waters wash the shores of three continents, 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

Curiously enough, the Mediterranean 
and its shores have not changed greatly in 
comparison to northern Europe in the 
past 2,000 years. As Elizabeth Monroe 
has put it in her book, “The Mediterra- 
nean in Politics”: 


Judged by the standards of western business 
and materialism, its basin has not been a 
vital area. Heavy industry has almost passed 
it by. Its chief products are still the corn, 
wine, and oil of the Bible. In politics its 
significance has always been that of a pas- 
sage. . . . It has always been the route to 
somewhere, or the string which, when pulled, 
reveals that its other end is in India, Vladi- 
vostok, the Middle Danube, or Mosul... . 
You cannot write on it without considering the 
policy of five or six great powers, and as many 
satellites, all of whom, when a storm threatens, 
react differently. 


Conflicting Interests 


While it is true, as Miss Monroe has 
said, that half a dozen large, and as many 
small states are interested in the region, 
and while it is a fact that Germany, Russia, 
Spain, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Greece, and 
Egypt all have reasons for being interested 
in the Mediterranean, that sea is chiefly 
dominated by three powers—Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. There can be no im- 
portant change in the Mediterranean area 
without the consent of at least one of these 
powers. But they do not always agree. 
Their interests often clash in that sea, and 
they are clashing today. Each one views 
the Mediterranean in a different light— 
even when all are in agreement. 

While the British have the impressive 
sum of $1,600,000,000 invested in the 
eastern Mediterranean (chiefly in Greece 
and Egypt), they look upon that sea 
primarily as a roadway—the shortest sea 
route between themselves and their far- 
flung eastern holdings—British East Africa, 
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WILL THIS HUMPTY DUMPTY STAY ON THE WALL? 


RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 





the oil fields of the Persian Gulf, India, 
Burma, Malaysia, Hong Kong, and Aus- 
tralia. On an average day in normal times, 
there are about 140 British ships moving 
through the Mediterranean, and about 45 
loading or unloading at Mediterranean 
ports. Some are bound for England with 
oil from Iraq and Iran, with Egyptian and 
Indian cotton, with oranges from Palestine, 
iron ore and fertilizer from North Africa, 
and wool, tin ore, rubber, and quinine from 
the eastern islands beyond India. FEast- 
bound ships are carrying British cotton 
cloth, machinery, bunker coal, tools, and 
other manufactured goods to all parts of 
the east. 

The Mediterranean route via Gibraltar 
and Suez is so important that it is often 
called Britain’s “life line” of empire. It 
is guarded within the sea at four points, at 
the fortress of Gibraltar, at the west end; 
at the fortified island of Malta, where 
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THE SPOTLIGHT SHIFTS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND TO ITALY’S POSSIBLE ROLE IN THE WAR 


Italy almost touches the North African 
coast; at the large island of Cyprus, off 
the Syrian coast; and in Palestine, where 
Britain keeps an army for the purpose of 
defending the Suez Canal. 

But the term “life line” is apt to be mis- 
leading. In the first place, only half the 
British ships which pass Gibraltar bound 
west carry goods which originate inside the 
Mediterranean, and Britain is not depend- 
ent upon these. For ships coming from 
beyond Suez, there is an alternate route, 
around Africa past the Cape of Good 
Hope. The African route is longer than 
the Suez route, but the increase in distance 
varies. Use of the Cape of Good Hope 
route from British ports would lengthen 
the journey to the Persian Gulf by 8&0 per 
cent, to Calcutta by 51 per cent, to Singa- 
pore by 44 per cent, and to Australia by 
10 per cent. If the Mediterranean route 
were cut, Britain would need more mer- 
chant ships, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the Empire would fall apart. 


French Interests 


The British, of course, are not alone in 
the Mediterranean at present. They have 
a powerful ally in France. And French 
interests in the inland sea are also of para- 
mount importance. The Frenchman, like 
the Britisher, views the Mediterranean as 
a roadway. It leads to Syria, which is 
located at the eastern end of the sea and 
is dominated by France, and through the 
Suez Canal to Madagascar and French 
Indo-China. 

But France is particularly interested in 
the Mediterranean as the chief means of 
communication with the three French pos- 
sessions lying directly opposite Marseille 
along the coast of North Africa. These 
possessions, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, 
are isolated from Europe by water, and 
from the rest of Africa by the Atlas 
Mountains and the blazing Sahara. They 
contain a million French people, about 
14,000,000 Moslems, and are a profitable 
source of iron ore, zinc, phosphates, grain, 
and olives. In wartime, France depends 
a great deal upon these North African re- 
gions. She can do without North African 
wine, olives, and dates, but she needs the 
mineral ore and grain. And even more she 
needs its man power; the Moroccan divi- 
sions have always been a very important 
part of the French army, as have those 
from Algeria. 

It is true that France can operate ships 
between the Atlantic ports of French 
Morocco, Casablanca and Rabat, and her 
own west coast—thus communicating with 
her North African holdings over a route 
which lies entirely outside the Mediter- 
ranean. But the Moroccan Atlantic ports 
are connected with Algeria and Tunisia 
by only one, single-track railway, and the 
overland communication line is too thin 
for comfort. Actually the French must 
keep open their Mediterranean route to 


North Africa; they must be able to move 
men and supplies freely across the Medi- 
terranean, and they know it. To protect 
this route, the French maintain three 
powerful naval bases in the western part 
of the sea. One is at Toulon, near Mar- 
seille; another is at Mers-el-Kebir, in 
northwest Algeria, and the third is at 
Bizerte, in Tunisia. 

Thus one finds Britain and France firmly 
established at both ends of the Mediter- 
ranean. France’s powerful grip on the 
western end is reinforced by the British at 
Gibraltar. Britain’s hold in the east, based 
upon Palestine, Cyprus, and Suez, is rein- 
forced by French naval units (which have 
joined the British fleet off Alexandria), by 
a good-sized French army in Syria, and by 
alliances with Egypt and—more important 
—with Turkey, which is now replacing 
Spain as the fourth strongest power within 
the sea. 

Italy’s national interest in the Medi- 
terranean, which washes her vulnerable 
coast line for 2,500 miles, is far greater 
than that of England or France. “Italy,” 
Mussolini once said, “is an island. Bit 
by bit Italians must acquire an insular 
mentality, for this is the only way to 
place in their proper light questions of the 
nation’s defense. If for others the Medi- 
terranean is a route, for us it is life itself.” 


A brief survey of Italy’s economic 
structure emphasizes this. In spite of all 
Mussolini has done to remedy the situa- 
tion, Italy is still far from being self- 
sufficient. She is nine-tenths agricultural, 
but still must shop abroad for meat and 
grain. She aspires to become a gréat 
power, but she must import virtually all 
her cotton, coal, copper, and oil; and four- 
fifths of her wool, steel, and iron—to men- 
tion a few of the more important materials. 
With nine railways entering Italy from the 
north, the Italians are not entirely de- 
pendent upon the Mediterranean for their 
imports. 
to Germany, which is already short of oil, 
iron ore, wool, and copper, and others 
lead to France. The latter would be 
closed, of course, if Italy should enter 
the war on Hitler’s side. 


But even when all nine railways are 
open, Italy must rely chiefly on the Medi- 
terranean. While only a fifth of Britain’s 
sea-borne trade passes through that sea, 
Italy must look to the Mediterranean for 
86 per cent of her normal imports. Three- 
quarters of these imports come from 
points outside the Mediterranean, and 
must pass through Gibraltar, Suez, or the 
Dardanelles, Italy’s dependence upon for- 
eign sources for her vital raw materials is 
perhaps her chief weakness. The fact that 
these must pass through bottlenecks con- 
trolled by the Allies and Turkey has 
prompted Mussolini again and again to as- 
sert that Italy must dominate that sea or 
become a prisoner in it. 

The one outstanding objective of Mus- 


But some of the railroads lead’ 


solini’s foreign policy has always been to 
break the shackles which he believes have 
bound Italy to an inferior position in what 
the Italians call Mare Nostrum (Our Sea). 
When his armies invaded and annexed 
Ethiopia in 1935-36, his real objective was 
to weaken Britain’s hold on Suez by under- 
mining British strength in East Africa. In 
that same year Italy began to fortify the 
small but imposing island of Pantelleria, 
which rises 2,500 feet out of the Mediter- 
ranean, close to French-held Tunisia, and 
close enough to Britain’s fortress at Malta 
to prevent Britain from closing the Medi- 
terranean in the middle. In 1936, when 
Mussolini sent his legions to support the 
insurgents in Spain, his objective was to 
weaken Britain at Gibraltar (which is vul- 
nerable from the Spanish side), and to 
flank France’s life line to North Africa. 
A year or so ago, Mussolini invaded Al- 
bania, and by establishing Italian guns 
on the east side of the Adriatic, he put Italy 
in a position to close that narrow sea at 
the Straits of Otranto, thus protecting the 
north and eastern coasts of Italy, 


Italy’s Strength 


Italy’s strength is bolstered by posses- 
sion of the large colony of Libya which, 
though poor, separates Egypt and Tunisia, 
and is capable of supporting an army; of 
the large, fortified island of Sardinia, 
flanking the east side of the French route 
to North Africa; and of the 12 Dodecanese 
Islands, between Greece and Turkey. Thus 
Italy effectively dominates the center of 
the Mediterranean. Her air force is known 
to be fairly strong, perhaps with as many 
as 5,000 first-line planes. Her navy is 
smaller than the Allied Mediterranean 
fleets, but contains over a hundred sub- 
marines, and a large number of small, 
speedy torpedo boats, the effectiveness of 
which against large craft is not yet known. 
The Italian army is placed at 8,000,000 
men by Mussolini, but it is doubtful that 
more than 2,000,000 could be equipped at 
one time. 


Is Italy strong enough to challenge the 
Allied grip on the Mediterranean at this 
time? There is no doubt that her striking 
power is great; that she holds an advantage 
in her central position, and that she may 
be aided by (1) a friendly Spain, (2) the 
Italian minority in Tunisia, and (3) an 
anti-Allied feeling in French Morocco and 
among the Arabs of Syria and Palestine. 
With the aid of Germany, she might 
sweep through Yugoslavia and Greece, and 
deliver a telling blow against the Allies in 
the eastern end of the sea. But all this 
would have to be accomplished before the 
Allied blockade could make its effects felt. 
An Italian victory might oust Britain from 
Suez and Gibraltar, and France from Tu- 
nisia, and perhaps Corsica. But an Italian 
defeat would cost Italy virtually every- 
thing she now possesses—colonies, pres- 
tige, and security within the sea, 
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TO INCREASE THE HOME CONSUMPTION OF COTTON 
In order to induce cotton farmers to make a greater use of their own cotton, the Department of Agriculture recently 


conducted a demonstration to show various ways in which cotton can be put to use. 


Above, a typical farm family 


shows how a cotton mattress is made. 
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Chamber of Commerce 


At the suggestion of President William 
Howard Taft, a group of prominent business 
leaders gathered in the nation’s capital 28 
years ago, and established the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Taft had felt the 
need of a central organization through which 
business could voice its opinions for the gov- 
ernment’s information. 

A few days ago, about 1,800 business lead- 
ers, most of them representing large and small 
groups in every part of the nation, came to 
Washington for the Chamber’s 28th annual 
meeting. In the or- 
ganization’s imposing 
white limestone build- 
ing, and in downtown 
hotels, they held dis- 
cussions on economic 
and _ governmental 
problems, and heard 
a number of promi- 
nent speakers. 

The resolutions 
which the Chamber 
passed reflected its 
long-standing _criti- 
cism of the New 
Deal. On the whole, 
the businessmen feel 
that the Roosevelt administration has regu- 
lated business too severely, that various 
federal taxes have been a stumbling block to 
industrial progress, and that certain laws put 
on the statute books since 1933 are holding 
business back. This year, however, there was 
also great concern over the effects of the war 
on the world, and the Chamber urged that 
“Congress should reaffirm its determination 
to keep the United States out of war unless 
our nation is endangered.” On the last day 
of the sessions, James S. Kemper, banker and 
insurance man of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber for the coming year. 


Joseph Pulitzer, who was a penniless im- 
migrant when he arrived in this country, be- 
came one of the most famous editors of his 
day. He made a huge fortune, too, through 
his shrewd management of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and of the New York World, 
and through his other investments.  Al- 
though blind the last 25 years of his life, 
his sharp faculties and keen memory were 
always active until the day he died. 

He left part of his fortune to Columbia 
University, whose trustees make cash awards, 
known as Pulitzer prizes, from the funds 
every year. The prizes are given to writers 
in various journalistic and literary fields. 

This year, the Pulitzer prize for the out- 
standing novel went to John Steinbeck for 
his book, “‘The Grapes of Wrath.” Volumes 
VII and VIII of Ray Stannard Baker’s 
“Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters” won 
the prize for biography. In history, Carl 
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Sandburg’s “Abraham Lincoln: The War 
Years” was selected. The “Collected Poems” 
of Mark Van Doren won the poetry prize. 

William Saroyan’s ‘Time of Your Life” 
was given the drama prize, but Saroyan re- 
fused the award. Sinclair Lewis, it will be 
remembered, turned down the prize in 1926, 
when it was given for his novel, “Arrow- 
smith.” Saroyan, although grateful, said that 
he is opposed to awards for art. 

The Waterbury, Connecticut, Republican 
and American won the prize for the “most 
distinguished and meritorious public service 
of an American newspaper.” It had con- 
ducted a campaign to expose municipal graft. 
Otto D. Tolischus, of the New York Times, 
was selected as the outstanding foreign cor- 
respondent of 1939. Bart Howard, of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, won the prize for 
outstanding editorial writing; Edmund Duffy, 
of the Baltimore Sun, for cartoons; and 
S. Burton Heath, of the New York World- 
Telegram, whose articles exposed Federal 
Judge Manton’s corruption, for reporting. 


Congressional Mill 

As we go to press, the House of Representa- 
tives has not settled the fate of the Hatch 
bill, which the Senate passed some weeks ago. 
This measure, it will be recalled, places cer- 
tain restrictions on the political activities of 
state employees who are paid wholly or in 
part from federal funds. Its predecessor, the 
Hatch Act, similarly restricts federal em- 
ployees. (More complete details of the act 
and the bill are given on page 4, THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, March 18, 1940.) 

The bill holds particular interest because it 
reveals some of the rules and methods under 
which Congress operates. When the House 
received the bill from the Senate, the measure 
was sent to the 26-member Judiciary Commit- 
tee, one of the 47 permanent House commit- 
tees which give specialized study to measures 
on various subjects. 

The Judiciary Committee had its choice 
of studying the measure, perhaps suggesting a 
few changes, and submitting it to the entire 
House for approval or disapproval, or of kill- 
ing the bill for this session by tabling it. As 
the enemies of the bill had hoped, the com- 
mittee chose the latter course of action. 

However, the bill’s supporters have one re- 
course left, which they are employing. If 
Representative Dempsey of New Mexico can 
obtain a majority of the House members— 
218—to sign a petition, the measure will be 
brought out of the committee for the House 
to consider. The fate of the bill rests on the 
results of his efforts. 


Women in Politica 


After a long, bitter struggle, the right of 
women to vote was finally established through- 
out the nation by the passage of the nine- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, just 20 
years ago this summer. Since the time of the 
early colonists, women had made isolated at- 
tempts to win equal political rights in the 
United States. But the organized movement 
to get votes for women, called ‘“woman’s 
suffrage,” really began in the year 1848 at a 


The Week at 


What the People of the World 


meeting which was held in Seneca, New York. 

Among the leaders in the campaign were 
Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony, Lucy Stone, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and Amelia Bloomer. Although Congress 
voted down the proposed amendment several 
times, the sentiment became so strong that 
the legislators finally approved it on June 4, 
1919. By August 1920, the amendment had 
been ratified by three-fourths of the states, 
thus making it a part of the Constitution. 

Two recent events strikingly reveal the ex- 
tent to which women are taking part in poli- 
tics and public affairs. About 1,200 women 
from 31 states gathered in New York City for 
the twentieth annual meeting of the National 
League of Women Voters. They represented 
the thousands of members who belong to the 
551 local leagues in the 31 states. The League 
furnishes publications on important national 
problems to its members, and gives them op- 
portunities to discuss the issues. The mem- 
bers are urged to take an active part in politi- 
cal campaigns and to vote regularly, although 
the League itself is nonpartisan in politics. 

Both the Republican and the Democratic 
National Committees stress the importance of 
their women’s divisions. Recently, over 4,000 
Democratic women gathered in the nation’s 
capital for political instructions from the 
party’s Institute of Government. The event 
was ample proof of women’s interest in poli- 
tics—only 100 to 500 women had been ex- 
pected to attend! 


Americas Frontiers 

America’s most pressing problems and diffi- 
culties are strikingly dramatized in a new 
series of radio broadcasts called ‘Public Af- 
fairs Weekly.” During the coming weeks, the 
programs will cover such subjects as machines 
and unemployment, civil liberties, health, 
refugees, and housing, with appropriate sound 
effects and music to heighten interest. Sta- 
tions on the National Broadcasting Company’s 
Red Network carry the broadcasts every Wed- 
nesday evening at 11:15, eastern daylight 
saving time. 

These programs are based on pamphlets 
which are published by the Public Affairs 
Committee. During the past several years, 
the committee has issued pamphlets on scores 
of topics—crime, taxes, migratory labor, soil 
conservation, schools, state trade barriers, co- 
operatives, and social security, to name a few. 
Each study is reliable, concise, and readable 
—about 30 pages in length. Nearly 1,750,- 
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THE UPPER BERTH COMES INTO ITS OWN 


000 copies have been sold at 10 cents each, 


The lat 


—The Cost of Distribution.” 


products 


through a number of hands, and finally reach 
the consumers. 
goes—part to the farmer or worker and to the 


factory, 
some to a 


salers and retailers. 
in terms of the things which the average per- 


son buys. 


can be obtained by writing to the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


Accident Toll 


Speed and carelessness are taking a heavy 


toll on th 
out some 


made in recent years. 
months of 1940, traffic accidents cost the lives 


of 7,200 
450 death 


ary, and March 1939. 
The season of heavy travel lies just ahead, 
when thousands of people will be driving to 


and from 
ist takes 
all times, 
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OPEN AGAIN 
The New York World’s Fair opened on May 11 for its second year. 
will open on May 25, 
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dvertising media, and some to whole- 
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e nation’s highways this year, wiping 
of the safety gains which have been 
During the first three 


persons. This was an increase of 
s over the total for January, Febru- 


their vacations. Unless each motor- 
extra precautions to drive safely at 
traffic experts fear that the toll for 
mount even more rapidly. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


The San Francisco Golden Gate Exposition 
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Allied Defeat 
(1) Implications 

It required only 23 days for the Germans 
to strike north through Denmark and deep 
into Norway, crushing Norwegian resistance 
and pushing the Allied forces back into the 

Although the campaign itself is now a 
matter of history (save around the Arctic ore 
port of Narvik, where fighting is still in 
progress), its implications are being carefully 
studied. The German victory was not so much 
the triumph of superior over inferior forces 
as it was of careful planning, organization, 
and coordination over hesitation and inde- 
cision. Often outnumbered, at first, the Ger- 
mans won because they took their enemies by 
surprise, because they moved with great 
speed, and because they knew exactly what 
they wanted, where to go, and what to do 
when they arrived. 

Military observers are not convinced that 
the Norwegian campaign has proved air power 
to be superior to sea power. The German air 
force was of great aid to the German army 
in bombing British landing points and pre- 
venting the Allies from landing heavy guns 
or mechanized equipment, it is true. It is 
also true that lack of artillery and tanks 
forced British troops to withdraw when con- 
fronted by heavily armed German columns. 
But the British navy did manage to ferry its 
troops to Norway, and to take them away 
again when it became necessary. The real 
test between German air power and British sea 
power has yet to be made. 


(2) Gains and Losses 

Germany’s gains at the end of this 23-day 
blitzkrieg are impressive. She now controls 
the entire east coast of the North Sea, which 
faces Britain, and which was even friendly to 
Britain a month ago. She is free to use its 
airports, or its deep, winding fjords as bases 
from which to conduct raids against Britain 
—only 300-odd miles away. The butter, eggs, 
cheese, vegetables, fish, and lumber from Nor- 
way and Denmark may now be diverted away 
from Britain and into Germany. The labors 
of nearly 6,000,000 people may now be ex- 
ploited to further Germany’s own aims. Pend- 
ing some decision at Narvik, from which one 
railway line runs into Swedish Lapland, 
Sweden has been entirely severed from any 
contact with Britain. Her iron ore (which 
formerly went to England as well as to Ger- 
Many), steel, armor plate, explosives, her ex- 
cellent Bofors anti-aircraft guns, lumber, and 
foodstuffs may no longer go to Britain. 
Sweden, as well as Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland, is now firmly locked between Ger- 
many and Russia. Unless the Allies succeed 
in holding Narvik, it may be said that they 
have been entirely excluded from Scandinavia. 
All this has greatly added to German prestige 
among European neutrals, while detracting 
from that of the Allies. 

It would not be correct to say that the 
Norwegian campaign represents a total loss 
to Britain. The British have gained control 
of the Norwegian gold reserve (approximately 
$132,000,000); they have gained control of 
most of Norway’s huge merchant fleet (which 
totals 4,883,800 tons); and they have de- 
stroyed several large ships of the German 
navy. And while ‘he blockade problem is 
tendered more difficult by Germany’s occupa- 
tion of the Norwegian coast, the Allies may 
be able to pull their blockade tighter, since 
there can no longer be any leak through a 
neutral Scandinavia. 


(3) Repercussions 

While the Allies awaited the reaction of 
Europe’s neutrals to their loss of prestige in 
Norway, last week, it seemed certain that there 
Would be strong repercussions at home—par- 
ticularly in England. Although Mr. Chamber- 
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lain, who has been in power since 1937, still 
seemed to control enough votes to retain the 
premiership, Laborites, Liberals, and many 
members of his own Conservative party were 
preparing for a large-scale political attack upon 
the cabinet’s war policies. Some observers 
have recalled that it was just 25 years ago 
that Britain was undergoing a similar period 
of national humiliation, but that her prime 
minister, Herbert Asquith, was able to hold 
his office for another year. 


Baltic States 


Last autumn, when the Soviet government 
demanded and obtained military and naval 
bases in Latvia and Estonia, it was feared that 
these two small Baltic states would be so 
overrun by Russian troops, sailors, and air- 
men that their economic and social structures 
would break down and vanish, and that finally 
they would be absorbed by their neighbor. 

So far these fears have proved to be with- 
out foundation. Far from seeking to win 
over the two states by Communist propa- 
ganda, the Soviet authorities have been careful 
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GERMANY’S GAINS IN NORWAY 


to keep their forces isolated, and have per- 
mitted their troops little or no contact with 
the Latvian and Estonian peoples. 

Moscow, it is said, has done this out of 
fear that its troops might not think so highly 
of the Communist form of government if 
permitted to mingle freely with the people of 
a capitalist state. Russia, for some months, 
has been undergoing a serious shortage of food 
as well as of other materials. Long lines 
stand in front of shops as in the early days 
of Bolshevik rule when everything was ra- 
tioned. In the light of this situation, it would 
not bolster the morale of Soviet soldiers if 
they were permitted to observe the relative 
abundance of food and clothing supplies in the 
shops of Latvia and Estonia. 

This is not to say that these two Baltic 
states are rich countries. They are woefully 
lacking in resources necessary to modern in- 
dustry. But they do contain forests, good 
pasture lands, a large number of small farms, 
and fairly productive fisheries, and there is 
enough work for everyone. Latvia and Estonia 
have been independent only since the World 
War, but they have instituted enough social 
reforms to narrow the gap between the rich 
and the poor. Latvia, for example, has broken 
up most of its large estates, during the past 
20 years, and distributed them among some 
200,000 peasant families. A similar program, 
although more limited in scope, has been car- 
ried out in Estonia. 


Republic of Coba 


The promise of a new national constitution 
and coming presidential elections have en- 
grossed the island republic of Cuba in politics 
to a greater degree than usual, this spring. The 
constitution, looking to the creation of a 
genuine democratic government, was to have 
been presented to the nation some months 





GERMAN WAR PLANES UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Germany, already possessing superiority in the air, 


continues to manufacture planes 


at a high rate of speed. The 


Allies hope to catch up by purchasing American planes to add to their own production. 


ago, but there have been many delays and it 
now appears unlikely that any positive de- 
cision will be made until after the presidential 
election in mid-July. 

The chief contender for the presidency is 
Colonel Fulgencio Batista, who for some years 
has been chief of staff and military dictator 
of Cuba, and who only recently resigned in 
order to enter the contest. Other candidates 
have also been nominated, but all of them 
have withdrawn (for mysterious reasons pos- 
sibly connected with the activities of Batista’s 
political police), and it is not yet certain 
whether the groups opposed to Batista will 
agree upon a candidate. Hence, it is now 
taken for granted that Batista will be the next 
occupant of the ornate presidential palace in 
Havana. 

While interest in the forthcoming election 
is widespread among the Cubans, there is even 
more discussion of the effect of the European 
war on Cuba’s economy. The action of bel- 
ligerent countries in cutting down imports to 
bare necessity has caused some concern among 
Cuban tobacco growers and sugar preducers. 


Dé éa Color 


Shortly after the World War broke out, all 
governments involved in the conflict attempted 
to justify their course by publishing docu- 
ments allegedly exposing the diplomatic nego- 
tiations which led to their entry into the war. 
These collections of documents were usually 
known by the colors of their covers. There 
was a British Blue Book, a French Yellow 
Book, an Austrian Red Book, a Russian 
Orange Book, an Italian Green Book, and so 
on through a good many colors of the rain- 
bow. In the last half year “color” books have 
once more appeared in the form of German 
White Books, British Blue Books, and French 
Yellow Books. 

The origin of these colored volumes goes 
back to the year 1641, when the British Par- 
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LIFE GOES ON 


Although the Nazis have taken over control of Denmark, 

King Christian continues to take his usual early morning 

horseback ride. The Danes hope to regain their inde- 
pendence after the war. 


liament began to publish state papers, and 
adopted for covers a cheap grade of paper 
which turned blue with age. Britain has held 
to that color ever since. Other governments 
have adopted a particular color for a variety 
of reasons. France chose yellow because 
Napoleon III liked the color. Italy chose 
green because it figures prominently in the 
Italian flag. The Netherlands employs orange 
to signify the House of Orange—the royal 
family. Back in 1905, when Russia was en- 
gaged in war with Japan, she published a 
Raspberry Book, but abandoned that color in 
favor of orange a few years later. 

The “color” books, published by various gov- 
ernments to justify their course in times of 
stress, often contain valuable documents and 
throw considerable light on events leading up 
to a critical decision. But history has shown 
that such books are generally carefully edited 
to show only one side of a question, and that 
many of the most important documents are 
omitted altogether. 


Philippine Immigration 

Mindanao, at the southeastern end of the 
Philippine archipelago, is second only to Luzon 
in size and importance among the Philippine 
Islands. It is very mountainous, and since it 
lies entirely within 10 degrees of the equator, 
Mindanao’s climate is hot and humid. But 
the island contains a great deal in the way of 
mineral resources and agricultural land, and it 
produces the finest grade of hemp in the en- 
tire region. Davao, an excellent port on the 
southeastern side of Mindanao, facilitates 
communication with other islands and with 
foreign markets beyond to such an extent that 
it is often called “the back door of the Philip- 
pines.” 

During the past two decades Mindanao has 
become the center of the Japanese population 
of the Philippine archipelago. There are only 
40,000 Japanese in the islands today out of a 
total population of more than 13,000,000. But 
they have been entering the islands at an 
average rate of 2,500 annually, gradually 
gaining control of small stores and shops, and 
displacing Chinese merchants, an interesting 
development which recently prompted the New 
York Herald-Tribune to observe that 


What was so unusual about this was the fact 
that the Chinese, almost always, manage to live 
and do business on a cheaper basis than the 
Japanese. Hence for the Japanese to be able to 
drive out the Chinese by competition implies 
that they receive financial help from some outside 
source. Thus it becomes apparent that Japan is 
directly interested in the spread of Japanese 
throughout the Philippines. 


Since the Philippines are to be cut loose 
from the United States, and established as an 
independent commonwealth, in 1946, this is 
not of great concern to the United States. 
But it has been causing anxiety in the islands. 
Recently the Philippine Assembly voted 67 to 
1 to restrict immigration by permitting no 
more than 500 people of any one nationality 
to enter the islands each year. The Japanese 
government has protested the passing of this 
law, but at present seems more anxious to 
reach a friendly agreement with the United 
States than to become embroiled in a dispute 
over the Philippines. 
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IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, COMES WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 
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Greenland and the Monroe Doctrine 


HE German occupation of Denmark 

may raise an important question for 
the United States to answer, because 
Greenland, one of the possessions of Den- 
mark, is located in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and thus comes under the provisions 
of the Monroe Doctrine. For the time 
being, no issue has been raised because 
Germany has not made clear her intentions 
with respect to either Denmark or Danish 
possessions. Should the Germans, how- 
ever, permanently annex Denmark and es- 
tablish their political 
control over Green- 


land, the United 
States would come 
face to face with a 


problem of great seri- 
ousness, for such ac- 
tion would constitute 
a direct violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doc- 
trine, when first enun- 
ciated in 1823, ap- 
plied primarily to the 
nations of Latin America. Only a few 
years before President Monroe proclaimed 
the doctrine, the nations of South America 
had thrown off the Spanish yoke and 
established themselves as independent re- 
publics. The king of Spain was naturally 
anxious to re-establish his control in South 
America, and sought the support of the 
other European nations for such an objec- 
tive. There was danger that such an at- 
tempt might be made because, following 
the Napoleonic Wars, the politics of Eu- 
rope was dominated by the desire to re- 
store conditions as they had existed prior 
to the outbreak of those wars. Such a 
policy would undoubtedly have meant the 
restoration of the South American posses- 
sions to Spain. It was in order to pre- 
vent this that the Monroe Doctrine was 
set forth as a permanent basis of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

The principles embodied in the Monroe 
Doctrine are simple and clear-cut. First 
of all, President Monroe let it be known 
that the Western Hemisphere was not to 
be considered a suitable site for future 
colonization by the nations of Europe. 
“The American continents, by their free 
and independent condition, are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European powers.” 

The second principle deals with possible 
attempts of European nations to extend 
their influence to this hemisphere. ‘We 
owe it to candor and to the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States 
and those powers to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
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safety.” President Monroe declared fur- 
ther that this country would regard as a 
“manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States’ any act 
on the part of the European powers which 
sought to repress the American republics 
or in any other manner to control their 
destiny. 

For more than a hundred years, the 
United States has adhered to the principles 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Its own safety 
has been tied to the policy of preventing the 
European powers from extending their con- 
trol to this hemisphere. Whenever any 
nation of Europe has sought to obtain a 
foothold, the Monroe Doctrine has been 
invoked, and such action has been pre- 
vented. 

To supplement the Monroe Doctrine, 
the defense policy of the United States 
has been based upon armed forces ade- 
quate to defend the nations of the hemi- 
sphere. There is no doubt that the United 
States would take up arms if one of the 
Latin American nations were invaded. 
President Roosevelt has let it be known 
that this country would go to the rescue 
of Canada in case our northern neighbor 
were invaded. Defense of the Western 
Hemisphere has become a fairly clearly 
established principle of American foreign 
policy. 

That any American government would 
regard the annexation of Greenland by a 
European power as a violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine there can be little doubt. 
Greenland is located in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and its transfer to German control 
would constitute an attempt on the part 
of Germany “to extend their system” to 
this hemisphere, which, the Monroe Doc- 
trine declares, “we should consider . . . as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Greenland’s value to Germany would be 
principally military or strategic. Its pos- 
session would enable the Germans to 
establish naval and air bases much closer 
to Canada and the United States than any 
now existing. Submarines and other naval 
craft could operate from bases in Green- 
land and prey upon the commerce in that 
section of the ocean. 

There can be little doubt that the 
United States would regard as a serious 
threat to its security any attempt on the 
part of Germany to extend her political 
control to Greenland and that it would 
undoubtedly invoke the Monroe Doctrine 
to prevent such a step. If, on the other 
hand, England should seek to take over 
Denmark, the attitude of the United 
States would be similar, for the Monroe 
Doctrine is designed, as one of its main 
purposes, to prevent any non-American 
power from acquiring additional territory 
in the Western Hemisphere. 
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ACH war in modern history has pro- 

duced a handful of newspaper corre- 
spondents who have won fame and praise 
for their outstanding reporting of the 
conflicts. In the midst of danger, they 
have written excellent stories of military 
campaigns, of life in the trenches—ac- 
curate, moving accounts that tell the out- 
side world about the war. The best men 
are those who are ingenious and daring 
enough to get significant facts, write truth- 
ful stories, and send them through to their 
papers without having the reports delayed, 
lost, or mutilated by censors. 

After eight months of the European war, 
Leland Stowe has already won his niche in 
the newsmen’s hall of fame for his out- 
standing reporting from Finland and now 
from Norway and Sweden. His story of the 
Nazis’ “Trojan horse” tactics in Norway 
is considered a journalistic classic—it may 
win him his second Pulitzer prize for ex- 
cellence in foreign correspondence. Earlier, 
he wrote a graphic, moving account of a 
Finnish battlefield, where snow fell silently 
on the frozen Russian bodies which were 
lying about in grotesque positions, felled 
by the bitter, penetrating cold. 

More recently, Stowe sent his paper an 
account of the ill-equipped British forces 
in Norway, revealing the plight of the Eng- 
lish soldiers as they floundered about in 
deep snow, helpless to repel the efficient 
German thrusts. With his classic on the 
Nazi bribery in Norway, and with this latest 
account of British ineffectiveness, he vir- 
tually explains why the tide now seems to 
be running in favor of the German army. 

Without sacrificing the news require- 
ments of his assignments, Stowe gives each 
of his pieces a masterful literary touch. 
In the background of his stories are sig- 
nificant details about scenery, weather, and 
geography, woven cleverly into the narra- 
tive itself. For their readability alone, the 
dispatches are noteworthy. 

As these stories appear in the Chicago 
Daily News and in 25 other papers which 
subscribe to the Daily News foreign serv- 
ice, an editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune is both saddened and embarrassed. 
Last fall, this editor told Stowe that he 
was “too old to cover a war.” Although 
his hair is prematurely white, Stowe, at 
40, is pink-complexioned and_ vigorous. 
Wasting no time in quibbling with the New 
York editor, he had little trouble getting 
a post with the Chicago paper. 

From 1926 to 1935, however, Stowe was 
“young enough” to cover Europe for the 
Herald-Tribune. His Pulitzer prize 
ries were written in 1929, when he covered 
the Young Reparations Conference at Paris 
for his paper. Hitler had been in power 
less than a year when Stowe wrote “Nazi 
Means War,” the first book to give a de- 
tailed description of the new German mili- 
tarization program and to foresee the con- 
sequences of Hitler’s rise. Stowe also 
covered the Spanish Civil War, which gave 
him the material for a number of magazine 
articles. Now he has one of the largest 
followings of his life, as thousands of read- 
ers turn to stories “By Leland Stowe” for 
their news of the war in the north. 
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HE recent successes of the German 

navy in maintaining communication lines 
between Germany and Norway in the face 
of Allied onslaughts have added greatly to 
the prestige of its commander, Grand Ad- 
miral Erich Raeder, a small, rather quiet 
man, who would probably pass unnoticed 
among Germany’s war leaders were it not 
for his dark blue uniform and admiral’s hat. 

If it is true that the German navy has 
no extensive background of naval tradi- 
tions behind it, as has the British, the 
same is true of Raeder. Born in Silesia, 
in 1876, he came of a family and place 
far removed from the sea. He entered the 
navy in 1894, but the German fleet was 
then of little consequence, and for some 
years he found himself held down to a 
minor post on a naval journal. It was in 
1910, when appointed navigating officer on 
the Kaiser’s yacht, that he met and im- 
pressed a man who was to become one of 


Germany’s naval heroes—Admiral Franz 
Hipper. 
When the British and German fleets 


touched and joined in battle off Jutland 
Peninsula on that fateful afternoon of 
May 31, 1916, Raeder was at Hipper’s side 
on the bridge of the flagship Luetzow. Al- 
though the flagship was torn asunder by 
British salvoes and had to be abandoned, 
and although the German fleet was finally 
turned back, Germany came very close to 
a great victory, and Raeder saw the Brit- 
ish navy fighting its hardest battle since 
Trafaigar. It was Germany’s supreme 
naval effort. Three years later Raeder and 
his fellow officers were plunged in gloom 
as the Imperial Navy surrendered and 
was scuttled by its own officers in the 
shallow waters of Scapa Flow. 

Subsequent to Germany’s defeat, Raeder 
began to work out a new theory of naval 
warfare which he embodied in a _ two- 
volume book, “Cruiser Warfare in Foreign 
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Waters.” He saw that even if the Versailles 
restrictions on German naval building 
should be lifted, Germany could not pos- 
sibly build ships fast enough to challenge 
Britain again, ton for ton, and gun for gun. 
His theory was that Germany should build 
fast, powerful cruisers, designed to strike 
suddenly at British merchant shipping, 
and then run, and that a new submarine 
fleet should be constructed without delay. 

Raeder’s theories led to the building of 
Germany’s famous “pocket battleships,” 
one of which, the Graf Spee, was scuttled 
this past winter off Uruguay. He inter- 
ested Hitler, and persuaded him to rebuild 
the German navy, against the advice of 
German air and army officers. It was 
Hitler who raised Raeder to his present 
post. 

Inside Germany, opinions of Raeder dif- 
fer. Some higher naval officers resent his 
order (really given by Hitler) which caused 
the scuttling of the Graf Spee. Some of 
the younger ones dislike his attention to 
minute details. Among Nazi leaders he 
is fairly popular, and is known as one of 
the officers who can be counted on to “go 
along” with Hitler’s wishes. In his per- 
sonal life, Raeder is very moderate. He 
lives in Berlin, does not smoke or drink, 
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CHAIN STORE 
The chain grocery and meat market is a familiar sight on the streets of the American city and town. 


The Chain Store Issue 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the other dealers bought their tea and 
coffee in boxes or cartons, the A. and P. 
bought it by the shipload. They dealt 
directly with the consumers, who formed 
groups and bought their tea and coffee in 
quantity and distributed it among them- 
selves. The only middleman involved 
in the transaction was the expressman who 
delivered the tea and coffee. The A. and P. 
advertised that consumers could save 
30 per cent by buying their product and 
explained that this saving was made pos- 
sible by eliminating all the brokers and 
wholesalers and commission men who gen- 
erally operated between producer and 
consumer. 


Chain Store Growth 


The independent grocers of those days 
were up in arms against the price-cutting 
tactics of the A. and P. But the con- 
sumers bought their tea and coffee from 
the A. and P. and the owners decided to 
open a retail store in New York City in 
1859. Within 10 years, 11 stores had 
been opened. Gradually additional prod- 
ucts were sold—products which every con- 
sumer needed. Only those goods which ap- 
peared most often on the housewives’ shop- 
ping lists were stocked. Profits were made 
by buying in quantity, selling in quantity, 
and making a small profit on a large volume 
rather than a large profit on a small volume 
of sales. Most of the profits were put back 
into the business, with the result that by 
the beginning of the present century, this 
one chain was operating more than 200 
stores. By 1915, there were 1,000 Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company stores. 
Ten years later, the number had increased 


to 14,000. During recent years the num- 
ber has declined somewhat. 

The growth of the great A. and P. net- 
work was typical of the growth of chain 
stores generally. At first, the chains were 
confined largely to two fields—groceries 
and foods, and limited-price varieties, such 
as those sold in the five-and-ten-cent stores. 
Later, they spread into other fields, such 
as drugs, cigars and tobacco, shoes, general 
department stores, automobile accessories, 
movie theaters, and many others. Accord- 
ing to a study made from the United 
States Bureau of Census figures, in 1929 
chains controlled 10 per cent of all the 
stores of the country and carried on 21.9 
per cent of the nation’s total retail busi- 
ness. Chains control 90 per cent of the 
five-and-ten-cent store business, 50 per cent 
of the automobile accessories and shoe 
trade, 39 per cent of the grocery-with-meat 
business, and 35 per cent of the cigar 
stand business. 


During the Depression 


Between 1929 and 1935, the number of 
stores operated by chains declined 15 per 
cent, but their proportion of the total 
retail trade increased by 14 per cent. 
The fact that chain store sales declined 
less during the depression and therefore 
accounted for a larger share of the total 
trade than independent stores is attributed 
to two factors: First, chain stores deal 
largely in necessities. Second, chain stores 
have developed a reputation for selling 
merchandise at low prices and thus at- 
tracted a larger proportion of customers 
during the depression than in periods of 
prosperity. 
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“Ts this a good brand of perfume?” 
“That, madam, is one of our best smellers.” 
—CONTRIBUTED 





Mother: “Did Freddie get into any trouble 
while I was away?” 

Maid: “Nothing except he swallowed a bug, 
but I gave him some of that insect powder 
right away, so there’s nothing to worry about, 
ma’am.” —FIDDLER 





Prof: “How about the Greek word for 
boiled water? You tell us, Jones.” 
Jones: “Zoop!” —WaLt Street JOURNAL 





Guide: “This picture is 200 years old, and 
is worth $25,000.” 
Visitor: “Oh, dear! One can just imagine 
how much it would cost if it were new!” 
—SELECTED 





Ticket Agent: “Madam, this train goes to 
Omaha and points west.” 

Traveler: ‘“Young man, I want a train to 
Oshkosh, and I don’t care which way it 
points.” —SELECTED 





“My car runs a little, then stops.” 
“A spurt model, eh?” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Father: “What did the boss say when you 
asked him for a raise?” 

Son: “He took it like a lamb.” 

Father: “What did he say?” 

Son: “Bah!” —Watt Street JOURNAL 
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“You better break it up, Grandpa—here comes the 
keeper!”’ 
ERICSON IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Many independent stores have attempted 
to defeat the chains by copying their meth- 
ods. In the grocery field, especially, in- 
dependent stores have united into “volun- 
tary” chains. The individual stores in these 
chains are privately owned and operated, 
but the association acts as a purchasing 
agent. In this way, they are able to en- 
joy the advantages of mass-scale_pur- 
chases and thus to compete more effec- 
tively. Eighteen per cent of all the gro- 
cery stores in the country belong to these 
“voluntary” chains. 

Does the consumer actually save money 
by trading at chain stores? A number 
of comprehensive surveys have been made 
on this question and the evidence seems to 
indicate that savings are made. In 1929, 
for example, the customer who bought his 
food at a chain store saved on an average 
8% cents on the dollar, according to a 
survey made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. During the last few years, how- 
ever, the gap between chain-store prices 
and independent-store prices has tended to 
become narrower. This trend is due to 
a number of factors, such as the forma- 
tion of voluntary chains which permit 
mass-scale purchases; the introduction of 
cash-and-carry transactions. The effect 
of these changes has been summarized by 
a recent Public Affairs Pamphlet—‘Chain 
Stores—Pro and Con’—as follows: 


Chain savings from eliminating charge ac- 
counts and delivery services are larger than 
most people realize. Studies made in Colorado 
and Illinois brought this out. It was found 
that although chain stores undersold regular 
credit-and-service independents from 6% to 8 
per cent, they undersold cash-and-carry inde- 
pendents by only 3 or 4 per cent. The 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research reported 
that customers of grocery chains can trace 
about one-half of the savings that they make 
to these services that they perform for them- 
selves. 


Charges Against Chains 


If the chain stores can offer advantages 
to the consumers in the form of lower 
prices, why is there such strong opposition 
to them—opposition which has resulted in 
taxation and other legislation against the 
chain stores? There are several arguments 
raised by those who oppose the chains. 
Perhaps the most important of these is 
that the chain stores, by their very size 
and superior economic power, can engage 
in unfair and destructive competition and 
run the independent dealers out of busi- 
ness. They may sell certain goods even 
below cost in order to attract customers 
into their stores. Then, once they have 
customers in the store, they sell other 
goods at high prices in order to make up 
the loss. 

There is a certain amount of truth to 
this charge. Chains do frequently sell cer- 
tain goods below cost in order to attract 
customers. But such practices are not con- 
fined to the chain stores. Independent 
stores sometimes use similar devices. 

One of the charges most frequently 
leveled at the chain stores is that they are 
large corporations, owned by persons living 
outside of the community and state in 
which they operate, and that the profits 
are drained out of the community. To 
this charge, the chains reply that while 
it may be true that the profits do not re- 
main in the local communities, the ad- 
vantages accruing to those communities 
more than offset this loss. Their principal 
argument is that the lower prices which 
they charge constitute a far greater benefit 
to the community than the money which 
is taken away in profits. 

When all the specific arguments against 
the chain store are examined, the fact re- 
mains that the chains do enjoy certain 
advantages which make it difficult for the 
independent operator to compete. As the 
Public Affairs Pamphlet already quoted 
points out: 


Euclid said that the shortest distance be- 
tween two points is a straight line. Applied 
to modern business methods this means that 
the shortest way to get shoes, or tires, or 
canned goods from the manufacturer who 
produces them to the consumer who _ uses 
them is by cutting through as many middle- 
men as possible, and taking them directly 
from producer to consumer. This is called 
straight-line distribution. 

Chains have hacked away at the salesmen, 
packers, and shippers of the manufacturers; 
at the buyers, salesmen, and truckers of the 


wholesalers; and at the credit men, sales- 
clerks, and delivery boys of retail stores. 

At each place where a saving could be 
made on commissions and on salaries by elimi- 
nating any of these jobs, or by substituting 
some cheaper way of getting them done, 
chains have made it. And cooperative and 
voluntary groups have followed suit. 


Measures Against Chains 


That the independents have suffered as 
a result of these methods there can be no 
doubt. Whether the chains should be 
curbed by such devices as taxation is one 
of the most controversial issues confront- 
ing the people of the states and of the 
nation at the present time. Altogether 27 
states have passed laws taxing chain stores, 
but seven of these have either been declared 
unconstitutional or repealed. While vary- 
ing in detail, the purpose of these laws is 
to tax the chains according to size. When 
there are but a few stores in the chain, the 
tax per store is low. As the number in- 
creases, the tax is higher. 

One more question remains. The ex- 
tension of the chain-store system has 
placed tremendous economic power in the 
hands of a relatively few persons. Since 
the beginning of the present century, the 
chains have come to dominate a consider- 
able proportion of the field of distribution. 
They affect not only the lives of those who 
receive wages from them, but also the 
millions of consumers. It is undoubtedly 
this increasing concentration of economic 
power—more than any other single factor 
—which has been responsible for the nu- 
merous attempts to curb the chains by 
means of taxation and other restrictive 


measures. 
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The independent grocers complain against competition 
from large chains. 


It is argued, further, that even though 
the chains may be able to offer lower 
prices to consumers, there are many other 
disadvantages which more than outweigh 
this advantage. It is far more demo- 
cratic to have goods distributed by large 
numbers of independent owners than by the 
huge chains, the argument runs. In a 
sense, the dispute over the chain store 
fits into the broader picture of monopoly 
in general—the concentration of economic 
power in such fields as production and 
banking and insurance and many others. 
It is a part of one of the big issues of 
our time. 
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Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. (c); 2. “Mein Kampf”; 3. (d); 4. Fin- 
land. Berlin; 5. (d); 6. false; 7. Frank 
Murphy. Robert Jackson; 8. Chiang Kai- 
shek; 9. true; 10. true; 11. (d); 12. (a); 
13. Brazil; 14. Walter Damrosch; 15. Eng- 
land; 16. (b); 17. (c); 18. (a); 19. “Ameri- 
can White Paper”; 20. (b). 
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Foreign Trade, United States 
Argentina. Mar. 25—5; Apr. 1—1 


Japan, with. Feb. 5—5 
Latin America. Mar. 18—5 
Trade Agreements. Feb. 5—1; Mar. 4—4; 
Apr. 15—4 
Trends of. Feb. 5—6 
War Exports. Apr. 1—4 
France. (See also Europe) 
American Planes. Mar. 25—4; Apr. 1—4 
Resources. Mar. 11—1 
Spanish Refugees. Apr. 8—5 
Trade. Feb. 26—5 


G 
Germany. (See also Europe) 
Army. May 6—5 
Blockade. Jan. 29—4; Feb. 26—4; 
4—5 
Conditions in. Mar. 4—1; Apr. 1—2 
Danish Possessions. Apr. 22—5 
Poland. Feb. 12—5; Apr. 8—4 
Scandinavian Warfare. Apr. 
22—1; Apr. 29—1 
Trade. Feb. 26—5 
Goering, Hermann. Apr. 29—6 
Gold Supply. Apr. 22—1 
Government Reorganization. 
Apr. 22—4 
Great Britain. (See also Europe) 
American Planes. Mar. 25—4; Apr. 1—4 


Mar 


15—5; Apr 


Apr. 15—4; 





Blockade. Jan. 20—4; Feb. 26—4; Mar 
4-5 

Budget. May 6—5 

Channel Tunnel. Jan. 29—5 

Gold Coast. Feb. 5—5 

India. Jan. 29—5; Mar. 25—5; Apr. 8—5 


Ireland. Feb. 19—5; Mar. 18—1 
Japanese Relations. Feb. 5—5 
Neutrals, Relations with. Feb. 12—5 
Palestine. Feb. 19—5 
Resources. Mar. 11—1 
Scandinavian Warfare. 
22—1; Apr. 29—1 
Trade. Feb. 26—5 
West Indies. Apr. 1—5 
Greenbelt. Feb. 12—4 
Greenland. Apr. 22—5 
Grew, Joseph C. Feb. 19—6 


H 

Haakon VII, King. Apr. 22—6 
Health. 

Group Health, Inc. Mar. 18—4 

Hospitals. Feb. 12—4 

Survey of. Apr. 8—4 

X-Ray. Apr. 22—4 
Historic Building Survey. Apr. 15—4 
Historical Backgrounds. 


Apr. 15—5; Apr. 


Agricultural Revolution. Feb. 19—6 

American Foreign Trade. Feb. 5—6 

Census. Mar. 25—6 

Child Labor. Jan. 29—6 

Commerce: Articles of Confederation. Apr. 
8—6 

Labor Relations. Feb. 12—6 

Monroe Doctrine. May 13—6 

Pan-Americanism. Apr. 15—6 

Political Parties. Mar. 4—6 

Reform Movements and War. Apr. 1—6 


Spoils System. Feb. 26—6 
War Economy. Mar. 11—6 
Hoover, J. Edgar. Mar. 25—6 





Hostels, Youth. Mar. 25—4 


Housing. 

Census. Feb. 12—4 

Crime and. Feb. 5—4 

Rural. Mar. 25—4 

Student Project. Apr. 1—7 
Hull, Cordell. Feb. 5—6 
Hungary. Apr. 8—1 

I 


Iceland. Apr. 29—4 

Income Taxes. Feb. 12—4 

India. Jan. 29—5; Mar. 25—5; Apr. 8—5 
Insurance Companies. Mar. 18—1 


Ireland. Feb. 19—5; Mar. 18—1; Apr. 15—5 
Italy. (See also Europe) 
Ethiopia. Mar. 18—5 
Foreign Policy. Mar. 25—5; Apr. 1—5 
Position in War. Apr. 22—1; Apr. 29—1 
San Marino. Mar. 25—5 


J 
(See also China, Far East) 


Japan. 
American Trade. Feb. 5—5 
Anniversary. Feb. 19—5 
Argentine Trade. Mar. 25—5 
British Relations. Feb. 5—5 
Island Mandate. Mar. 11—5 
Picture of. Mar. 25—2 
Power Shortage. Feb. 12—5 
L 


Labor. (See also Business) 
AFL vs. CIO. Feb. 12—4 
Anti-Picket Laws. May 6—4 
Auto Workers. Apr. 29—4 
Child Labor. Apr. 29—6 
History. Feb. 12—6 
Migratory Workers. 
National Labor Relations 

12—1; Mar. 18—4 
Politics in. Feb. 5—4 
Relief. Feb. 5—4; Apr. 1—4; Apr. 29—4 
Republic Steel Case. Apr. 22—4 
Strike Mediation. Mar. 4—4 
Unemployment. Mar. 25--4 
Wages and Hours. May 6—4 

La Follette Committee. Feb. 5—4 

Land, Emory S. Apr. 15—6 

Landon, Alfred M. Apr. 8—6 

Lapland. Mar. 18—5 

Latin America. 
Facts about. 
Indian Congress. 
Pan American Games. May 6—4 
Pan American Highway. Jan. 29—5 
Pan-Americanism. Apr. 15—6 
Trade. Mar. 18—5 

Lenroot, Katharine. 

Liberia. Mar. 25—5 

Luxemburg. May 6—5 


M 
Feb. 12—6 
Mar. 11—6 


Mar. 11—4; May 6—4 
Board. Feb. 


Jan. 29—2 
Apr. 29—5 


Jan. 29—6 


Madden, J. Warren. 
Mannerheim, Baron Gustaf. 
Mediterranean. May 13—1 
Merchant Marine. (See Shipping) 


Mexico. Jan. 29—1 & 7; Apr. 15—5 
Monetary System. Apr. 22—1; Apr. 29—1 
Moslems. Apr. 1—5; Apr. 8—5 

N 
National Defense. Mar. 25—4; Apr. 29—4 


National Labor Relations Board. Feb. 12—1; 
Mar. 18—4 

National Youth Administration. Feb. 19—7; 
Mar. 4—4 

Near East. Feb. 19—5; Feb. 26—1 


Netherlands. Mar. 4—2 

Netherlands East Indies. Apr. 29—5 

Neutrality. (See Foreign Policy—U. S.) 

New Zealand. Mar. 11—5 

Norway. Feb. 26—5; Apr. 15—5; Apr. 22—1; 
Apr. 29—1 


oO 
O’Mahoney, Senator Joseph. Mar. 18—6 


Otto, Archduke. Apr. 8—6 
r 

Palestine. Feb. 19—5 

Panama. Mar. 11—5 


Panama Canal. Mar. 11—4; Mar. 11—5 

Pan American Union. (See Latin America) 

Paraguay. Feb. 26—5 

Patents. Feb. 19—4; Apr. 22—4 

Petroleum. Apr. 29—5 

Poland. Feb. 12—5 

Political Scene. 
Cabinet Plans. 
Candidates. 
Farm Vote. 
Gallup Poll. Apr. 29—4 
Hatch Act. Mar. 18—4 
History. Mar. 4—6 
Kansas City. Apr. 15—4 
Labor Unions. Feb. 5—4 


Apr. 8—4 
Apr. 1—1 
Mar. 25—4 


Louisiana. Jan. 29—4; Mar. 44 

National Conventions. Feb. 12—4; Feb. 
26—4 

Poll Taxes. Apr. 29—4 


Primary Elections. 
Republican Party. 


Mar. 11—1; Apr. 15—4 
Mar. 4—1 


Roosevelt, Franklin D. Jan. 20—4; Mar. 


11—4; May 6—4 
Socialist Party. Apr. 15—4 
Third Term. Mar. 4—4 
Portugal. Apr. 29—5 
R 
Radio. 
Frequency Modulation. Apr. 1—4 





Wave Lengths. Jan. 29—4 


Raeder, Admiral Erich. May 13—6 
Railroads. Jan. 29—4 
Ramspeck, Robert. Feb. 26—6 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements. (See Foreign 
Trade—U. S.) 
Refugees. Feb. 12—5; Apr. 8—5; Apr. 22—5 
Relief. (See Work Projects Administration) 
Reorganization, Government. Apr. 15—4; 
Apr. 22—4 
Republican Party. (See Political Scene) 
Reynaud, Paul. Apr. 1—6 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. (See Political Scene) 
Rubber (Buna). Feb. 19—4 
Rumania. Feb. 5—5; Feb. 19 
Apr. 22—5 
Russia. (See also Europe, Finland) 
Allies, Relations with. Apr. 8—5 
Near East. Feb. 19—5; Feb. 26—1 
New Economic Policy. Feb. 19—5 
Position in Europe. May 6—1 
Vistula—Dnieper Canal. Apr 


s 


Saadabad. Mar. 18—5 
Safety. (See Accidents) 
Seandinavia. Apr. 15—5; 
29—1 
Securities and Exchange 
11—4 
Shanghai. Apr. 22—5 
Shipping. Mar. 18—4; Apr. 15—1 
Siam. Apr. 15—5 
South America. (See Latin America) 
Spain. Feb. 19—1; Apr. 8—5 
Stassen, Governor Harold. Apr. 29—6 
States. 
Larger States. Mar. 11—4 
Louisiana Politics. Jan. 29—4; Mar. 4—4 
Trade Barriers. Apr. 1—4; Apr. 8—1 
Stockholm. Apr, 29—5 
Stowe, Leland. May 13—6 
Stoyadinovitch, Milan. May 6—6 
Streit, Clarence K. Feb. 5—6 


5; Feb. 26—1; 


15—5 


Apr. 22—1; Apr 


Mar. 


Commission. 


Strikes. (See Labor) 
Supreme Court. Feb. 26—4 
Sweden. Apr. 15—5; Apr. 22-—1; Apr. 29—1; 
Apr. 29—5 
4 
Taxes, Income. Feb. 12—4 
Television. Feb. 12—4 
Temporary National Economic Committee. 


Mar. 18—1; Apr. 1—4; Apr. 8—1 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Apr. 15—4 
Thailand. Apr. 15—5 
Third Term. (See Political Scene) 


Tibet. Mar. 4—5 

Trade Agreements. (See Foreign Trade— 
Uv. 8.) 

Turkey. Feb. 19—5; Feb. 26—1 


Feb. 12—6 

U 
Un-American Activities. Feb. 5—4 
Unemployment. Mar. 25—4 
Uruguay. Mar. 4—5 


Tweedsmuir, Lord. 


7 
Valera, Eamon de. Mar. 18—6 
Vocational Outlook. 

Advertising. May 13—7 
Architecture. Jan. 29—7 
Banking. Apr. 1—7 
Commercial and Fine Art. 
Dietetics. Apr. 8—7 
Foreign Service. Mar. 4—7 
Forestry. Apr. 15—7 
Government Employment. 
Hotel and Restaurant 

12—2 

Library Work. Mar. 11—7 

Medicine. Feb. 5—7 

Ministry. Feb. 19—7 

Photography. May 6—6 

Printing. Mar. 18—7 

Social Work. Mar. 25—7 

Veterinary Medicine. Apr. 22—7 
Voroshilov, Clementi. Mar. 25—6 


WwW 

Welles, Sumner. Feb. 19—4 
Weygand, General Maxime. 
Wildlife Week. Mar. 18—4 
Work Projects Administration. Feb. 

Apr. 1—4; Apr. 29—4; May 6—4 
World Court. Apr. 1—5 
World’s Fairs. Mar. 4—4 


Apr. 29—7 


Feb. 26—7 


Employees. Feb. 


Feb. 26—6 


5—4; 


Yonai, Admiral Mitsumasa. Feb. 19—6 
Youth. (See also Education) 
American Youth Congress. Feb. 19—4 
Citizenship Training. Feb. 26—7 
Civic Problems. Feb. 5—7 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Club Survey. Apr. 8—7 
College Plans. May 6—7 
Commencement. Apr. 22—7 
Essay Contest. Feb. 12—8; Mar. 4—7 
High School Journalism. Apr. 29—7 
Hostels. Mar. 25—4 
Housing Project. Apr:« 1—7 
Job Contest. Feb. 19—7 
Mock Political Convention. Mar. 18—7 
Model House of Representatives. Feb. 12—2 
Pan American Conference. Mar. 11—7 
Radio Broadcasting. Mar. 25—7 
White House Conference. Jan. 29—1 


Mar. 4—4 
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The Semester Test 
Test No. 1 





Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the second semester and who have been mentioned in 


The American Observer. In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with each 
name listed. 


Column I Column II Column I Column II 
1. Lazaro Cardenas (A) Candidate for the presidency of Mexico. 6. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (N) Mayor of Chicago. 
(B) American painter. (O) Head of the CIO. 
(C) Swedish premier. : : (P) President of Mexico. 
2. Clarence K. Streit (D) Chairman of the Temporary National Economic _ 7. Paul Reynaud (Q) U.S. undersecretary of state. 
Committee (monopoly committee). . (R) Candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination. 
(E) Author of “Failure of a Mission.” (S) New French premier. 
: (F) United States ambassador to Japan. ’ (T) Mexican ambassador to the United States. 
3. Joseph C. Grew (G) President of the General Motors Corporation. 8. Emory Land (U) Author of “Union Now.” 
(H) Editor, and author of “Since Yesterday.” (V) German general. 
* : Mariti ission. ; 5 a4 
4. Frederick Lewis Allen th) a be a aritime Commission _ 9, James A. Farley (W) Commander of the French military forces. 
(K) U.S. ambassador to Soviet Russia. (X) President of the International Labor Organization. 
(L) Director of the Census. (Y) Leader of Finland’s military forces in the war with 
5. Gustaf Mannerheim (M) Private secretary to President Roosevelt. 10. William L. Austin Russia. 


Part 2 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description and write the number on the dotted line. 


Column I Column II Column I Column II 
11. State in which the political machine of a color- 1. Trondheim 16. Second largest city of Finland, which has been 16. Bergen 
ful figure of a few years ago was recently over- 2. Syria Jed to the Soviet 17. Shanghai 
turned. 3. Costa Rica codon to the Soviets. 18. Philadelphia 
fu, 's : : ; . 4. Budapest : 7 sl 19. Louisiana 
12. City in which the Republicans will hold their 5. Chicago 17. Name by which the Finnish fortifications are 209, Bucharest 
national convention on June 24. 6. Nanking known. 21. Christian 
' . , 7. Hindu 22. Iraq 
13. ae of the government of Chiang Kai- 8. Liege-Namur Line 18. Capital of R ‘ 23. Mannerheim Line 
‘ 9. Honduras = Lae Oe ee 24. Helsinki 
14. Most democratic of the Central American coun- 10. California : / 25. Chungking 
tries. 11. St. Louis wm. 9, Country in which the city of Tel-Aviv is located. 26. Guatemala 
12. Narvik 27. Viipuri 
15. Port in northern Norway, from which iron oreis 13. Nebraska 20. Relici faith of iaaten 60 the ties 28. Siegfried Line 
shipped, which the British have been attempting 14. Riga ° , a on OF 8 ESOUty © ee 
to capture. 15. Moslem of India. 30. Palestine 


Part 3 


Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. Write the word “true” on the dotted line in front of each statement which you 
consider true and the word “false” before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 


21. The present government of Mexico is dominated by landowners and business interests. 26. There were more deaths from traffic accidents in 1939 than in 1938. 


22. The leading railroads of the United States suffered as great losses in 1939 as in 1938. 27. Since the outbreak of the war, the gap between wealth and poverty has widened in 


Germany. 
23. One accomplishment of the war in Europe has been to unite the people of India in 


their support of Great Britain. 28. Vice-President Garner has announced that he will support President Roosevelt for 


a third term. 


Nm 


4, Congress has voted to extend the Hull program of reciprocal trade agreements. 
29. One part of Ireland is at war with Germany, while the other part is not. 


25. Since the early days of our history the character of our exports has changed; then 
they were primarily farm products and raw materials, now they consist mainly of 30. In the Russo-Finnish war, Sweden authorized the passage of Allied troops through 
manufactured goods. her country but the Allies refused to send them. 


Part 4 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


31. When the Republican National Convention opens, the keynote address will be given 36. The Roosevelt administration has undertaken to help the American farmers by (1) 
by (1) former President Hoover; (2) Chairman John D. M. Hamilton; (3) Alf M. establishing an embargo upon all foreign farm products; (2) removing the tariff on 
Landon; (4) Governor Harold E. Stassen. farm products; (3) paying farmers for reducing their acreage; (4) bartering farm 

products with foreign nations. 

32. Since the outbreak of the war, the United States has protested to Great Britain over eset P ‘ P : 
the (1) seizure of American mail destined for Europe; (2) laying of mines around =~” 37. a Pa) phic tg: | “ul tia tae of (1) arti- 
Germany; (3) sinking of two American vessels; (4) establishment of British naval ‘cia = ; : ; print. 


bases in the West Indies. 38. The purpose of the Irish Republican Army is to (1) unite Ireland into a single 


nation, by the use of force if necessary; (2) revive the use of the Gaelic language; 


33. Elections were recently called in Canada because (1) the death of a governor-general (3) fight with the British forces on the western front; (4) establish socialism in 


always necessitates new elections; (2) the government wanted the approval of the Ireland. 

voters for its war policy; (3) it was the regular time for general elections; (4) the a ’ 

reorganization of the British cabinet called for elections in all the dominions. . 39. The Ramspeck bill, if enacted into law, would (1) prevent government employees 

from engaging in political activities; (2) prevent the President from making further 
7 ‘ ‘ ee , reorganization of government bureaus and agencies; (3) place the railroads under 
34. The Dominican Republic has recently received distinction for (1) breaking off 4 F 

diplomatic relations with Germany; (2) accepting a number of European refugee piel Bate pears control; (4) place most government employees under the 

families; (3) renouncing the Monroe Doctrine; (4) withdrawing from the League of — : " : 

Nations. 


..40, The Republican Program Committee, headed by Glenn Frank, in its recent report 
condemned many features of the New Deal, but it (1) advocated a large govern- 
ment housing program; (2) called for greater regulation of business by the govern- 
ment; (3) favored continuation of the policy of aiding the farmers; (4) recommended 
an expansion of the powers of the National Labor Relations Board. 


35. The Falange is (1) the leading political party of Spain; (2) the chief or head of 
the Spanish state; (3) an Italian political party opposed to Fascism; (4) the 
largest of the Italian cruisers. 
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The Semester Test 


Test No. 2 





Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the second semester and who have been mentioned in 
The American Observer. In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with each 
name listed. 


Column I Column II Column I Column II 
. 1, Katharine Lenroot (A) Leader of the Irish Republican Army. 6. Wang Ching-wei (N) Head of the Japanese-controlled government of 
(B) Author of “Gone with the Wind.” China. 
(C) Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board. (O) Chairman of the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
(D) French ambassador to the United States. 7. Marriner S. Eccles (P) Premier of Eire. 
&. 7. Weems Sinan (E) Director of the Census. : . (Q) American musician. 
(F) Chairman of the Temporary National Economic (R) Commander of the Allied forces in the Near East. 
. Committee (monopoly committee). Se Nev (S) Head of the RFC. 
3. Maxime Weygand (G) Candidate for the Republican presidential nomination. 8. Sir Nevile Henderson (T) Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 
(H) President of Columbia University. (U) British ambassador to the United States. 
‘ (I) U.S. minister to Norway. ; (V) New French premier. 
illi : : 9. Walter D: sch 
> ee 5. Aa ‘a? Salas as te wane Finance Committee. initia. (W) Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
(L) Italian foreign minister. (X) Japanese foreign minister. 
5. Eamon de Valera (M) British lord of the admiralty. 10. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Y) Author of “Failure of a Mission.” 


Part 2 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description and write the number on the dotted line. 


Column I Column II Column I Column II 
11. City in which the Democrats will hold their na- 1. Eire 16. State in which the largest number of migratory 16. Thailand 
tional convention. 2. Kansas farm workers are located. 17. California 
3. Helsinki 18. Oslo 
4. Panama 19. Iran 
...12. Country which has been referred to as “Land 5. Tibet 17. Name by which Northern Ireland is known. 20. Outer Mongolia 
Below the Wind.” 6. Aland 21. Viipuri 
7. Soviet Russia 18. Country in which the independent state of San 22. Chicago 
13. City in which th led gov . Marino is located > 
ww 13, City in whic é Japanese-controlled govern- 9. Chungking Marino is located. 24. Great Britain 
ment of China has its headquarters. 10. Italy 25. Spain 
11, Ulster 19. Great European power upon which Portugal de- 26. Florida 
14, Capital of Finland. 12. French Indo-China pends for its defense. 27. Afghanistan 
13. Philadelphia 28. Nanking 
14. Shanghai 29. Borneo 
..1§. Country which is ruled by the Dalai Lama. 15. France 20. Name by which Siam is now known. 30. San Francisco 


Directions: Decide which of the following statements 
consider true and the word “false” before each statement 


Part 3 


are true and which are false. 
which is partly or wholly f alse. 


Write the word “true” on the dotted line in front of each statement which you 


21. Lithuania is classed as a Balkan country. 26. American shipping, as a whole, has suffered greatly as a result of the war and the 
Neutrality Act. 
22. The principal source of irritation between the United States and Argentina is the re- 
strictions which this country has placed upon the importation of Argentine beef. 27. The Tennessee Valley Authority has raised one of the bitterest controversies of 
the whole New Deal program. 
23. The prestige of the World Court has increased since the outbreak of the war. 28. Thomas E. Dewey’s chances for the Republican presidential nomination have been 
greatly lessened as a result of primary elections. 
senate 24. The federal Constitution permits individual states to erect tariff barriers if they so 
desire. 29, The United States holds more than half of the world’s gold supply. 
..25. Hungary is one of the most highly industrialized nations of Europe. 30. Less than a year ago, Germany signed a treaty of nonaggression with Denmark. 


Part 4 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


sale 31. The “Anzacs” are (1) the new type of bombers used by Germany in Norway; 36. If Russia and Rumania go to war, it is likely to be over the province of (1) Bessa- 
(2) members of the British Royal Air Force; (3) troops from New Zealand and rabia; (2) Transylvania; (3) Wallachia; (4) Dobruja. 
Australia which have been sent to the Near East; (4) straits which separate the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 
37. The International Settlement is the (1) peace treaty which ended the Napoleonic 
nila 32. The census which was taken last month was the (1) tenth; (2) twentieth; (3) thir- Wars; (2) settlement of the war debt issue; (3) settlement of the Gran Chaco dis- 
teenth; (4) sixteenth. pute; (4) section of Shanghai which is controlled by foreigners. 
eee, 33. The purpose of the Hatch Act is to (1) place all government employees under the 
classified civil service; (2) prohibit government workers from engaging in political 38. When the Republican National Convention opens, the keynote address will be given 
activities; (3) establish greater governmental control over the railroads; (4) with- by (1) former President Hoover; (2) Alf M. Landon; (3) Governor Harold E. 
draw the President’s authority to reorganize government bureaus and agencies. Stassen; (4) Thomas E. Dewey. 
...34, Sweden is important to Germany because it (1) controls the Baltic Sea; (2) pro- 
vides Germany with large quantities of much-needed iron ore; (3) manufactures 39. Delegates to the national conventions of the two political parties in this country are 
most of Germany’s airplanes; (4) produces large quantities of oil. chosen by primaries or (1) state conventions; (2) the state legislature; (3) the 
governor; (4) the chairman of the state Republican or Democratic Committee. 
p MEE 35. Ever since the World War, the foreign policy of Hungary has aimed to (1) form ‘ 
an alliance with Germany; (2) establish a federation among the Balkan nations; 
(3) restore the frontiers which existed in 1914; (4) prevent Italy from controlling 40. Buna is (1) the capital of Iceland; (2) a substitute for rubber; (3) a tropical fruit 


the Adriatic. 


produced in South America; (4) a musical instrument. 





